ceased. When the guard moved away it started again, but
now it was a little louder and I could hear what he was
saying. He was asking if 1 were awake,

'I coughed a little, turned restlessly, and sighed so
that he should know that I was. Then he began to mumble
again, and I heard him telling me to go to an address in
Prague. He only had time to say it once, for the guard
had come over again and he was suspicious. The man
turned over suddenly and began flinging his arms about
wildly and shouting for help. The guard kicked him and,
as the man pretended to wake up, threatened him with
a bucket of water if he wasn't quiet. I heard no more
from him. The following day I was given my permit and
put on a train for Belgium.

CI won't attempt to tell you what it felt like to be free
again. It worried me' at first. I couldn't get the smell of
camp out of my nostrils and I used to go off to sleep at
all sorts of odd times during the day and dream that I
was back there. But I got over that after a bit and began
to think like a human being again. I spent a month or
two in Paris doing a little work for the newspapers there,
but the language difficulty made it almost impossible. I
had to pay to have my stuff properly translated. I decided
finally to try Prague. At the time I had no intention of
going to the address that had been given me. I had,
indeed, almost forgotten about it. Then something I
heard from another German I met in Prague made me
decide to investigate. That address turned out to be the
propaganda organisation.5

He paused for a moment to relight his pipe. Then he
went on.

'After a while, when they were sure of me, I started
working for the underground. The principal activity was
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